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commonly known. There is however a good deal about the relation 

which is but imperfectly realized'. Even the ‘pure’ Kathak numbers, 
we may note, are unthinkable apart from the dance-music linkage. A tukra 
can of course be duly danced in tala, though not without a clear loss of 
charm, even in the absence of a Jahra. But it has always to keep to its 
thythmic design, and rhythm itself (as covering Jaya) is everywhere a vital 
part of our music. The dance syllables, moreover, have their individual 
euphonic character; and this too must be kept in mind and be pleasant to 
the trained ear. Indeed, if the audile quality of its words is taken to make 
for the music of a poem, there is no reason why the sonant character of bols 
and of the varying footfalls may not be regarded as materials of the music of 
Kathak. Further, though classical singing is often seen to enliven Kathak, 
very few of us realize how this dance may come to gain in depth and dignity 
by utilizing vocal forms other than the ones that are presently the source of 
its musical charm, say, bhajan, thumri and tarana. Fewer still are those who 
see the value of deft musical changes for making a recital look unbroken as 
it moves on from one number to another, and the possibility of turning to 
this end the very Jaya inherent in words or in even single letters. The subject 
of this essay, though it may seem easy to those who know Kathak, is 
therefore a fit object of enquiry. 


T he expressional aspect of Kathak draws heavily on music. This is 


This is so also because the average Kathak is far more particular about 
the rhythmic component of dance than about its music. I would register 4 
protest here. I would say to him: either do not employ music at all; or if you 
do, Tespect it; make it contribute to dance what it can. It is indeed absurd to 
enlist a vocalist, a Sarodiy, a flutist; and then to make them all perform s0 
vigorously—together with heavy footwork—that no detail may be manifest, 
no zarab articulate, leaving no room for the knowledgeable to relish what IS 
presented or for discriminating assessment by the critic. Here only lay 
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members of the audience react uproariously to a booming buzzing mass of 
sound and ill-controlled ang. What, I ask, is the,point in employing the 
plaintive strains of a flute in the tar unless the dance isolates them as an 
impulse to visual charm, through apt facial gestures or by etching out a line 
of winsome slenderness, maybe with fingers or by means of the figure 
entire, gently upgathered?? 

I may now begin by inviting attention to a simple fact. The linkage of 
Kathak with music may be more or less close. During tatkar the lahra is of 
course a vital aid, but the dancer and the rasika are both concerned here 
only with its rhythmic design and correctness. They do not expect in the 
lahra any tunefulness or adroitness in projecting a raga; and the sinuous line 
itself—though it certainly fixes the rhythm which the dance has to go with, 
and, what is more, permits creative work upon the beats and vibhags of the 
tala it follows and projects—has nothing in itself which could be said to 
demand fuller or more appealing projection by the dancer. On the other 
hand, where the dancer does abhinaya on a song the text is at once a call for 
the visual (and often also rhythmic) explication of its import in terms of 
dance. Here, the dance not only proceeds on the basis of, but adds to the 
beauty of, the song. Corresponding to these two possibilities, we may posit 
a distinction between dancing to music and dancing the music itself. A pure 
dance pattern in relation to the Jahra (though not in relation to what the 
Tabla-player provides) is an instance of the former; an expressional 
number—say, the dance portrayal of a thumri or bhajan— illustrates the 
latter relation. Bearing this distinction in mind we may now discuss the 
subject chosen in terms of the following points: 


a. Lahra or the musical line; 

b, Rhythm as accompaniment; 

- Music as changing along with dance numbers; 
d. Music compositions; 

€. Some related questions. 


a 


a. In respect of the Jahfa the following may be safely said: 


1. The purpose of a /ahrd is not merely to indicate the extent of the 


rhythm keep his mind attuned with the cycle. 
yim chosen to the dancer, but to keep a ete iis 


is, in turn, demands that the reiterant line be posses: 
features: consistent tunefulness, steadfast pace, and a freedom from we 
decorative frills as may be proper for gatkari (where the man who plays t a 
Bat, the Sitar or Sarod player, is the main performer) but are likely to 
disturb the dancer who has to attend not only to the theké, but 
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simultaneously to the patterns he may choose to dance, quite a few of which 
do not simply flow with, but often cut the cycle at quite wayward angles. At 
the same time, I repeat, the Jahra must have enough intrinsic charm, by 
virtue of its bandish and sweetness; otherwise the /ahra-player himself will 
tend to get fed up with its repetitions, and may therefore be tempted to set 
off the boredom by resorting to variations which, I have said, are unhelpful 
to the dancer. 


2. The dancer imagines the syllables as disposed in space variously and at 
different levels’. The drummer too, where he gives a solo recital, may ‘see’ 
the syllabic bunches spread out, or as mutually balanced, say in a kind of 
left-right opposition; but he does not have to visualize them as occupying 
various levels. The dancer, on the other hand, is subject to this need, artli 
be¢use gf the varying location of the limbs, and partly because the body in 
dance has to flex and straighten itself freely. I therefore suggest that the 
aroha and avaroha of music should be more clearly manifest in a Kathak 
lahra than in one which is meant for solo Tabla playing. 


3. Lahras for asymmetrical rhythms—that is, cycles which comprise 
11,13 or 15 bols—should be such that they may seem to project the design 
of the chosen tala itself, with a clear hint as to where the offbeat is. If they 
are merely contrived, say, by deleting a matra from a Jahrd originally meant 
for chautala or tritala, or by just adding a beat to an ektala lahra, they will 
not look good and fail to cater for the dancer’s feeling for design, 
compelling him to hold the tala by means of a quiet counting of matras 
which is always a strain and detracts from the delight of dancing. A goo¢, 
natural bandish or proper inner structuring, on the other hand, is an aid to 
contemplation; and it is a known fact that where this is present the Kathak 
can dance to difficult talas with relative ease. The performing artiste knows 
that when he is suddenly required to deal with a difficult tala—maybe as an 
accompanist to a Sitar player who appears to be planning to humble him on 
the stage, or as a Kathak who must not be outdone by the preceding 
dancer’s adroit treatment of a difficult tala—he must somehow draw aside 
for a while to mentally fix the inner segments of the rhythm so that it may 
come to appear as structured on the inside, instead of remaining @ mere 
series of beats demanding repeated count. Further, the end of effortless 
accordance will be served even better if the lahra also clearly reveals # 
familiar raga. 


4. How the /ahrd is structured is however not the only matter of beat 
the way it is played is also quite important. In this context, a detail may 
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emphasized from the viewpoint of pure practice. Where the Jahra is 
provided on both the harmonium and Sarangi it would make for avoidance 
of ungainly blemishes if, bearing in mind the intrinsic limitations of the two 
instruments, when a beat has to be shown—say, to indicate the khali where 
an intricate pattern is being danced—the harmonium may be allowed to 
sway, and in suggesting the flow of the Jahra the Sarangi may be given 
preference. This of course demands that the accompanists clearly see what 
their true role is: that is, to support and embellish, and even to inspire the 
dance, and never to ruffle the dancer’s concentration, much less to 
dominate or subdue what he does on the stage. 


b. The question of Tabla accompaniment too may be discussed 
piecemeal, strictly in the light of actual dance: 


1. Suppose, after completing a vandand which is not set to any rhythm, : 
the dancer wishes to begin thata; and suppose, further, that the drummer is 
now expected to play a pattern by way of attaining to and establishing the 
theké of a particular tala (and Jaya) at which the dance is supposed to open. 
What should be the manner of this inaugural playing? Two ways are open to 
him. He may either play the pattern of his choice so ostentatiously that, 
without of course any violence to the basic Jaya, audience attention may be 
forthwith (and almost forcibly) drawn to his own brilliance. Or he many 
unwind the same pattern so softly and sweetly, yet surely, that along with a 
clear projection of its own inner form and chosen pace the sama may scem 
to arrive quite gently, but as a natural point of self-campletion demanded 
by the moving fabric of the pattern itself. The first of these ways may well 
win some audience applause; but it also, as a rule, fails to attune the dancer 
with the laya/tala chosen. The second is quite different and is far more 
desirable. It may not only make a quiet appeal to the knowledgeable 
Members of the audience but enable the dancer fo get imbued with the 
character of the rhythm, instead of just holding it up before him as an 
objective requirement. Inwardly even the dancer himself, and not the true 
tasika alone, prefers the second way; but where the accompanist is a nape 
Tabla player, the Kathak has to put up with the first kind of drumming, an 
seem to relish it, just because he cannot afford to displease the audience 

Y appearing indifferent to their favourite drummer. ; 

Here, hebeved a question may be put. The drummer too Is a nate 
and quite often he makes a vital contribution to the success of the he 
dance. Should he not then be given a chance to show his own skill an Se 
Some applause for himself? Is this not in fact done in a Carnatic = 
tecital? And in the region of Hindustani music, has not such independence 
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to the Tabla-player been encouraged by Pandit Ravi Shankar, our 
best-known musician today? 

Now, I have no wish to criticize any musical system. But nor can I quietly 
bow to a detail of practice simply because it distinguishes the way of some 
eminent artist. I just want to make a point quite objectively, and from the 
viewpoint of a requirement which seems unchallengeable. Every music or 
dance recital should seem cohesive on the inside. Moments of ‘solo’ playing 
by accompanists defy this demand; and, what is more, they tend to tuma 
recital into a mere alternation of the rhythmic and the euphonic in the case 
of music or of mere drumming with footwork or angsanchalan in the case of 
dance, instead of letting it appear as a confluence, if not an interlacing of 
sur or bodily modulation and tala. The accompanist too performs, I admit; 
and, what is more, he can even make or mar a whole recital. But in the 
cases we have in mind here his task is to perform as accompanist; he is not 
the main performer; and so he has a right only to that applause which may 
accrue from his manifest deftness in accompanying the danseuse or the 
musician. If he pines for individual notice from the very beginning and also 
later freely, let him confine himself to solo recitals. Where he agrees to be 
an accompanist his clear duty is to assist the dancer, and to add to the 
beauty of what he or she does, always in a spirit of willing subservience. If 
he does this, his own skill as an accompanist will be manifest—and win 
acclaim; and the total dance will gain in intenseness. Otherwise it will 
remain incontestable, as I think it so far is, that a Kathak recital cannot be 
so spellbinding as a good Hindustani vocal recital where the drummer just 
goes on playing the simple theka with sureness. 


2. Along with a Kathak dancer, however, the Tabla accompanist’s task is 
a much heavier one. He has not merely to keep the thekd steady and sweet, 
but to play out those patterns as well which he or she may choose to dance. 
But when exactly should he do this replication of tukras, along with the 
dance or after an empty Avrti following the pattern as danced or as recited 
by the dancer? Now this is a question which deserves careful thought 
because of its possible practical value, and some attention to language '§ 
also necessary here. ; 

To begin with, the Tabaliya as he appears in a Kathak recital is called ap 
accompanist. To accompany is to go along or be in company with; it is not 
merely to follow in the sense of coming after. Further, where the drummer 
is able to reproduce even the mere chalan or andaz, as against the exact 
syllabic filling, of the pattern right when it is being danced, the dancer 
relishes, and so is enabled to get better attuned by the supplement. I say S° 
because with all their ankle bells the footfalls cannot emit the breathing 
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depth or sans and the /au (or waveless glow) of the left-right drums if they 
are properly tuned and played in a duly blended way. If the drums 
reproduce the pattern only after it has been danced, the rasika may well be 
impressed by the accompanist’s ability, but the dancer is not helped—and 
nor does the dance itself gain in intenseness—though the recital of course 
comes to last longer. The Kathak’s own hearty parhant of a pattern with his 
look directed at the audience, and yet with the intent of making its knitwork 
clear to the drummer and then its confluent projection in dance and on the 
drums is, I believe, a better arrangement than the attempted reproduction 
of a pattern on the drums when the Kathak has danced it out, and looks at 
the drummer expectantly, in a spirit of friendly challenge. For in the first 
case alone does the dancer remain the focus of attention. But, I repeat, the 
way that seems admirable here—that is, both helpful and impressive from 
the aesthetic point of view—is, that as the Kathak steps out to dance a 
particular pattern the drummer may watchfully take hold of its manner and 
begin duplicating the individual phrases forthwith, not of course without a 
mere moment’s lag all along, but with such an accurate reproduction of the 
extent (not filling) of the segments and their manner of movement—and 
with his gaze so intent at the dancer’s feet that the semblance of genuine 
interlacing is produced. It is not for nothing that the rasikas are often seen 
to admire a good drummer by saying : “are! feryeat ar 2’ Such drumming, | 
believe, is the true test of a good accompanist. 


3. This is however not the only thing he is required to do. In addition to 
providing: a theka of sweet and sure step all along and producing ready 
Parallels of the patterns that the Kathak may choose to project, the 
Tabaliya has to fill the vacant spaces—such as the empty Avrti between two 
neighbouring tukras or the moments where the dance tends to grow a little 
dull because of lack of footfalls that may seem clear accents—with sweet 
little flourishes, or with such a mellow wheeling of the theka undividedly 
that it may seem to whisper the bare seamless flow of Jaya, creating a region 
for indwelling that both takes and keeps us (and the dancer) away from the 
everyday world and induces attunement with the aesthetic or due 
Perception of what the dancer creates as an array of intelligible forms rather 
than as mere trelliswork that could amuse anyone. Even the most ebullient 
Kathak cannot dance breathlessly. He has to pause repeatedly, maybe at 
the end of a pattern, with a view to getting set for the next, or when he 
Wishes to recite a pattern so as to draw our attention to what is notable 
therein. In such ‘moments of suspended dance it is the accompanists—I 
ean the drummer and the Jahra player—who keep brokenness away and 
make the dance seem uninterrupted in spite of the many real gaps. We 
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often openly admire the orderly filling of bols in a pattern but much less 
freely the many little ways in which the Tabaliya dresses up the numberless 
crevices in the dance fabric, though the more watchfull rasikas always 
quietly enjoy such assistance. A Kathak dance recital owes its singleness not 
only to the ceaseless Jaya-flow which the lahra-theka twosome both shapes 
and projects, but to the drummer’s many-sided creative work; and a good 
Tabaliya indeed does not only play with, but looks after the dance with love 
and care, overlaying its occasional lapses, bridging its many vacancies, and 
adding to its overall charm through both supplementation and figure- 
ground contrast. 


4. The part that the Tabla player plays in a total performance is distinct 
not merely because of its multiple character, but because it calls for 
readiness to exchange roles freely with the Jahra-player. Where he 
accompanies the Kathak’s execution of a long and intricate pattern he looks 
up to the Jahra:player to serve as the sheet anchor, though without growing 
casual in his own hold over /aya; but where they both have simply to keep to 
their individual rounds—of the theka or the Jahra—as the dance displays 
itself in terms of some subtle tatkar, an elaborate paran or a tukrd in an 
unusual fala, it is the Tabla player, in the main, who must serve as a model 
of watchfulness. 


5. But this quality, in the context of his playing with a Kathak, is no mere 
call of evenness of Jaya. It also requires him to keep ever ready to register 
and respond to the dancer’s merest hint to decelerate or force the present 
pace, perhaps minimally; and, what is more, to avoid lapsing into flirtatious 
(not inaccurate) variations of the rhythm —or a wayward % — 3s 
Tespite from the exactions on his mind from many sides. The reader will find 
It easy to follow what I say here by recalling how, as a little measure {0 
relax, the Tabla accompanist is often seen to caricature the basic mitéla 
theka as (what may be called) afafrzel. The air of casualness that 
is thereby induced discords with the requisite look of classical digalty- 


lemands on the 
ion of the 


tion to 


6. Every number, we may note, makes its own aesthetic deman 
Tabla player. I cannot list all of them here, but a rough illustrat 
Point is certainly possible. The thata requires the accompanist in ques 
move along with the dance so that the rasika’s—and not merely 
dancer’s—attunement with the Jaya-flow may be helped and they may all 
gently received into the lahra-theka frame, and also be awakened (0 a 
Promise that it holds. Where, on the other hand, the dance is a display © 
what is called aa @iz (or the terminal tatkar) the theka may have ' 
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merely itself—sweet and steady, to be sure, but majestically uninvolved 
with the dancer’s variations—so that they may all be perceivable as patterns 
against a fixed ground. 


7, But, with all its wondrous potency, the Tabla cannot meet every 
demand of the Kathak’s repertoire. Where he chooses to unpack a stately 
paran, accompaniment demands a deeper tone than the Tabla is capable of; 
and so here the Pakhawaj must come to the fore. Even at such moments, 
however, the role of keeping the theka manifest may have to be played by 
the Tabla. The Kathak all along requires a clear sight of its pace and major 
emphases, say, the Khali and the sama; and this need is better served, I 
believe, by the Tabla than by the ponderous Pakhawaj. Because of his 
concern with the beats that shape the Jaya, and not with the mere evenness 
of flow, the Kathak’s requirement is an accompaniment that is not only 
sweet and steady, but incisive. 


c. For the unity of the whole recital however, as distinguished from the 
proper projection of individual torhe-tukre, care is needed also in respect of 
changing music at the junction of two quite different numbers. The need, 
here, is threefold. The shift has to be fairly quick, though it must not seem 
impatient; nor should it appear as a breakaway; and yet, though a 
semblance of continuity must be kept, the change has to be so definite that 
Our relish of the last intra-form may not seem to intrude upon our notice of 
the new one that is just taking shape. A listing of all the ways in which this 
triple-end may be reached is not possible here. But there is no doubt that 
this aspect of a Kathak recital is given much less attention than it deserves; 
and I feel impelled to make some general suggestions that may help us 
Temedy the defect: 


1. Where exactly the last number tapers and at which particular note the 
music of the new one is to open, this relation between the two svaras, along 
with the rhythmic manner of the two, has to be given careful thought, 
though much would of course depend also on the two ragas involved. To 
illustrate, if a Pariya tritala number ends at the tonic after a gently swinging 
utterance of the phrase BIA, the next composition—say, a dhamar in 
raga Hindol—could straightway open at the tar shadaj, quite nimbly from 
the little crevice between the 10th and 11th beats, and in perfect accordance 
with the three ends I have distinguished, it being implicit that suris nowhere 
to be slighted. Or, if the closing Hindol phrase of a composition ends 
leisurely at the tar shadaj, a lively Deskar tarand could well begin straight 
from the dhaivat which is common to the two régas, though a deft little 
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interval may have to be let in between the two. 


2. Further, I may turn to a rather subtle aspect of the matter. The precise 
manner of movement, as against mere slowness or speed, may be found to 
help here. Thus, to refer once again to the instance just taken, if the final 
musical phrase of the Puriya piece ends as the stilling of a gentle swing, the 
dhamar may well open with its requisite alacrity as a firm and direct 
utterance of the tar shadaj. The principle of contrast is as much of help here 
as that of similarity. 


3. A subtle blend of the two may also be a good way to make musical 
changes, though I can presently cite but one instance of this device. As I 
once reflected on two of my compositions, it struck me that whereas one of 
them, a veer rasa Hindol dhruvapad in soo! fala, had its sama at the letter 
¥ (in the word #™1); the other, an 11-beat bandish in Kedar and an essay in 
sringara rasa, touched the focal beat at the word 4X; and that if the first 
came to an end at %, second could open directly—yet in a 
somewhat seamless and effective manner—with a leisurely utterance of 
aX projected as the mere deceleration of the two sounds that appear 
compressed as $. The guess worked in practice; and the switch-over 
from an ebullient composition to a reposeful one was quickly accomplished, 
definitely yet without the slightest trace of abruptness or awkwardness. In 
other words, mindfulness in respect of Jaya that inheres in bols, be they 
mere individual letters or their tufts, can also be of help in changing music 
winsomely. 


d. It is however easy to see that for individual ease and charm of the 
several dance numbers, as distinguished from the unity of the total recital, 
the form of the compositions that are to be sung as accompaniment Is 0 
Preéminent value. Here, again, because of the infinite complexity of the 
matter I can only make some general observations: 


1. A bandish that is good for singing may not be apt for projection 19 
dance as well. Dance is more visibly occurrent than mere music; for here 
there is also a good deal of actual movement, which is vital material for the 
beauty of the dance. So it seems essential that songs which are meant fora 
Kathak recital appear more dynamic on the inside than compositions 1° 
Solo singing. An important way in which this end can be achieved 15 
ensure that the amad, or the approach to the sama, shows a rhythmic: ; 
subtle and lively design, say, because of its manner of movement and adro! 
take-off, perhaps from a moment between two adjacent beats. To illustrate, 
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if the amad of a dhamar meant really for singing arises from the tenth beat, 
we may give it a lively look of dance through a.very slight change—that is, 
by making the amad begin just 2 moment after the tenth beat, yet before 
the following one. 


2. Displacement of zarabs, employment of jatis and inclusion of meends 
and tiyas—all this can be so done in a vocal composition that, as 
accompaniment, it may directly help and beautify the dance. I say so in the 
light of my own humble experience of composing in dhruvapada/dhamar/ 
tarana forms. But, in so far as what is possible here is only description and 
no demonstration, I may explain the point by means of a simple account of 
a detail of just one of the compositions in question. The text of a 
dhruvapada ends with the words: vita 8 7 signifying Gangavataran 
or the descent of the Ganges. Now, if these words are set in the way of 
avaroha, and repeated thrice in all, the dancer can match it forthwith with 
beautiful ang, employing hands and arms in the main; and also bring the 
number to a ‘natural’ end by means of a tiya. 


3. Taranas too in dance must in some ways be different from those that 
are meant for singing alone. Some meends may be put in between the 
syllabic tufts, to go with or to permit such usages of ang as picture 
continuity—I have in mind here some movements of the wrists and the 
waist; and a few phrases may be so arranged in the aroha-avaroha manner 
that the dancer is able to see where he or she has to progress towards the 
fringe of the stage and where to recede. Music that merely goes along with 
the dance is by no means enough; good accompaniment must give some 
active assistance to the Kathak at work. 


4. Ihave spoken of amad and glides separately. But the two can also be 
blended; and this gives me another clue to so structure songs that they may 
Serve as good accompaniment for dance. The Kathak, as we know, is (in 
principle) keen to get to the sama so designedly that the beat, when it 
arrives, may appear to flower. Now, I suggest, if the sama (of the song) 
attains to the focal beat by means of a leisurely upgoing glide, the requisite 
effect will be clearly achieved, even if the impact of the beat in question is in 
itself quite gentle; and, what is more, the dancer will be given ample room 
to modulate ang reposefully, so as to add to the content of dignity. 


00 rich today, On 
specially where it 
that the 


5. In respect of this quality Kathak, as we know, is not t 
the other hand, it often tends to appear rather frivolous, 
Presents Sringdra rasa intra-forms. So I think it necessary 
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dhruvapada-dhamar forms of vocal music be more freely employed than 
they currently are. Where it is sung in accordance with its true vocal idiom, 
a dhamar can admit of pretty long rhythmic bouts without any loss of the 
seriousness requisite for classical art; and the dhruvapada form, even where 
it uses the simple chautala rhythm, enjoins the dancer to move a little 
leisurely, making for vilambit dance, in respect of which our current Kathak 
practice is clearly deficient. All the four segments of the dhruvapada form, 
however , cannot be allowed to enter as accompaniment for Kathak; for 
that would tend to subdue the dance, instead of projecting it. Abhog and 
sanchari—the latter in particular—have got to be kept out. 

It is here possible—but, I believe, it would be wrong—to object to this 
suggestion on the ground that a classical form should not be mutilated. To 
mutilate is to deform a structure or wholeness by so separating a part (or 
parts) of it that the residue may look ugly or unpleasant. But in the order I 
recommend the dhruvapada’s sthayi-antara are not to be left dangling in the 
air, so to say; the dance is to use them up, translating their meaning and 
thythm into passages that seem both soothing and significant; and, 
therefore, what is objected to as incompleteness of form or treatment is 
really the abstraction, incorporation and transformation of elements that is 
permitted in all art for the sake of a richer and different kind of beauty. The 
ghazal singer often avails of a raga, but he may not be quite particular about 
the vadi-samvadi link; gats that are modelled on the Khyal idiom are often 
used by the Sitariya, but he does not follow the vocal form in its wholeness; 
even some dbruvapada singers of today present but sthayi and antard; and 
the Kathak himself, though he draws very heavily upon the drummer's art, 
does not expect the rhythm (in dance) to open with a peshkar which is 
generally regarded as the right beginning for a solo Tabla recital. 
Architecture is often enriched with a little sculpture; poetry with but some 
elements of music. If we let all this pass, how can we object to the use of an 
abridged dhruvapada form in dance? What we can fairly insist on only is 
that the two tuks (or segments) picked should not seem incomplete oF 
ill-fitting in the dance; and that they be sung without the decorative 
flourishes which distinguish the khyal style, and to which the present-day 
Singer is generally accustomed. . 

Some may protest here that the leisurely chautala form cannot be quite 
easily grasped as a whole; and that in Kathak it may fail to hold the average 
rasika’s attention. To this my answer would be twofold: 

First, in the cases visualized, the object before us is not a mere tala, buta 
dance Passage set to chautdala; and in the hands of an expert, leisurely 
ang-sanchalan is a direct help and inducement to us for attending to : 
details of a movement as it bestirs and develops itself. But of course suc 
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dancing is difficult, like the task of keeping quite tuneful in describing a 
meend that is both adagio and embraces many svaras. 

Secondly, dhruvapadas are not all set in chautala alone. They also avail of 
cycles like Teora and Sool which are both nimble and relatively brief in 
ambit. In songs that are set to such rhythms, I have found, by means of such 
devices as a text of serious import, suitable disposition of svaras or phrases 
that appear to tarry or to unfold themselves with sparing use of accents, 
steadfast singing and dance that looks both good to the eye and 
equanimous, the requisite air of high seriousness can be worked up even 
though the cyclic extent is brief. 


6. Indeed, whether a song looks serene or quick cannot be decided ab 
extra merely on the basis of the number of matras which the cycle used has. 
Much depends here on the content. I have seen it repeatedly even in the 
case of tarands that where the rhythm is a simple tritala at moderate pace 
the overall look can be quite sober if the content is just a few mnemonic 
syllables held apart by glides that seem to wind their way unhurriedly. 
Alternatively, if the syllabic filling is rich and intense the net effect could be 
one of sheer nimbleness even if the rhythmic form be a Sawari (of 15 beats) 
with its Khali at the 8 '/,th beat. (Incidentally, a tala that aims at appearing 
serious, as against being merely big by virtue of the number of matras 
embraced, should not build upon zarabs between two adjacent beats.) The 
first possibility may be emphasized here, for it is commonly ignored. 
Tarands that are generally danced appear a mere series of bols; discreteness 
here abounds, but long-breathed passages are lacking; and so the singing 
does not permit or invite the depth of peaceable ang-bhava as a supplement 
to articulateness of rapid footwork. A potent source of visual beauty 1s thus 
merely left out. Nor is it proper to limit our choice of taranas for Kathak to 
the tritala ones alone. Shapely attainment of sama is a key feature of 
Kathak, It becomes visible to the rasika where the mad is fairly long; but 
this, in turn, requires the use of talas that seem bigger (in extent) than 
simple Roopak, Jhaptala and even (drut) tritdla. 


No merely abstract discussion of the matter can however be adequate - 
the needs of actual dance, for—as in thumri bhava-pradarshan where : e 
song-dance accordance is not prefixed—even a slight stress on a ogee ar 
Note, or the merest hint of a rise or fall of akara where a musical phrase 
ends can make a definite demand on a sensitive dancer in respect of seed 
Or upflow and incurvation of figural movement; and, in the end, I can om 
ty to relieve the inadequacy a little by discussing, 17 brief, some gene 
questions of practical relevance: 
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a. Can a vandana be effective if it takes the musical form of a kirtan? 

I cannot readily say yes; but neither do I straightway rule out the 
possibility. I have not so far seen it done, and have my own doubts about its 
working. But, on the other hand, I am not quite aware of the various ways 
in which kirtan may be done; and so can only visualize and state some 
precautions that may be taken where a recital is made to open with a kirtan 
as a kind of, or as an alternative to, vandana of the ‘usual kind: 

First, so far as I know, a kirtan is done at a fairly lively pace. A thata is, 
on the other hand, a reposeful number. So if for the sake of the total 
dance’s unity the thata is made to follow the Kirtan without loss of time, 
care will have to be taken to ensure that the passage is not marred by a 
sudden deceleration of Jaya. I think it necessary to point out here that, 
speaking quite generally, sudden alterations of pace are ever to be kept out. 

Secondly, if only because of the fact that we are all generally expected to 
take part in it, a kirtan looks closer to the folk than to the classical idiom. 
This too may cause a little awkwardness where a thata is made to follow the 
kirtan promptly. : : 


b. Is it possible to lay down some general rules with regard to collocation 
of different ragas within the same composition, say in'an ashtapadi, or in 
respect of the choice of ragas for two adjacent thematic dance numbers? 

Yes, I think it is. In an elaborate number like ashtapadi the sequence of 
the ragas has to meet a dual requirement. The change from one 
melody-type to another should not seem abrupt; and whatever be the raga 
chosen, it must, in respect of its felt character (or rasa) accord with the 
meaning of the poetic lines it is made to go along with. As for proximate 
dance-numbers and their ragas, I think the best way is to pick intra-forms of 
contrasting emotional hues, say, viyoga and samyoga-Sringara, OY simply 
pag and veer rasa, and to use ragas like Puriya, Bageshwari, Des an 

ana. 


c. Is pure footwork along with a simple Jahra* unavoidable as the last 
number of a Kathak recital, or could it be replaced with a small but tidy 
bandish? , 

Here, I opt for the second possibility; and would be happy to se it 
availed of by young and talented dancers. But before I indicate how a0 
why this may be done, let me state why I do not undervalue the present 
Kathak practice of ending a recital with a display of variform tatkar. The 
dances are a part of our sangeet; and today it is customary for our gar 
especially instrumental, to end with some superfast passages. SO, it ee 
be quite in conformity with our artistic practice if the Kathak too ends wi 
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some extra-fluent footwork. What is more, in one respect he can here even 
do better than the Sitar/Sarod players. The way they end their recitals is 
often so hectic that the structure of the gat—as also of the accompanying 
theka—gets utterly eclipsed or dishevelled. The Kathak, on the other hand, 
can so present tatkar (or bol baant) sustainedly that its variety of pace and 
form may nowhere dim the discreteness of footfalls and matras and even 
highlight by contrast the basic form of the rhythm as kept up by the /ahra 
and the theka. 


Why I yet prefer a small shapely bandish in place of the closing tatkar 
may be explained as follows: 


However brilliant it be, tatkar represents but one element of Kathak: 
rhythmic footwork. Ang is here but subsidiary, and expressiveness absent. 
By ending a recital in this customary way the Kathak lends credence to the 
view that Kathak overemphasizes rhythm, especially because the dancer 
never skips here, and often even overdoes the usual projection of 
torhe/tukre. Where on the other hand the finalé is provided 
by “a sam in the traditional way, it is just the aspect of 
expression that is emphasized; rhythm is reduced to a feeble underrunning 
form projected but fitfully, and so wholeness is again in a way deficient. 
Alternatively, if with a view to avoiding one-sidedness we choose a richly 
thematic and rhythmically complex number to wind up the dance, the 
Tequisite suggestion of bringing it all to a close may be difficult to bring 
about. The problem can of course be partly met by projecting a tiya and 
finally a namaskar at the end. But one clear lack to which Kathak dance has 
so far been a little indifferent® will still persist; and it is this that I now turn 
to focus on. : 

Traditional Indian aesthetics has always emphasized the value of rasikas 
in relation to art activity. The Kathak too knows that it Is they who can elicit 
the best out of him. This is why our best dancers even today welcome an 
informal performance in the presence of true rasikas between the usual run 
of concerts fully paid for. Riyaz is necessary, but it 1s by no means enough. 
The rasikas must be made to nod approval if the Kathak is to grow as an 
artiste. The gesture does not only please and encourage the dancer; it may 
also put a seal, so to say, on the rightness and appeal of an experimental or 
farmayashi dance number. This is very well known to those of our Kathaks 
who make bold to present quite new intra-forms, and really long fora word 
or even a mere look of approval from the masters. But if this is so, why ae 
our dancers think of signalling the end of a recital, I suggest, by ee oO! 
brief but sweet and simple composition projecting basic ang and an 
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easy-to-follow rhythm, and a text which may bespeak their regard or 
grateful feeling for the rasika? Where the artiste’s concern with his audience 
is avowed, an epilogue can easily be made to wear the look of a 
thanksgiving. Between the two ends of the opening vandand and a finalé of 
explicit gratefulness, the content of a Kathak recital, I believe, will appear 


quite well framed and complete. 


d. Is any musical instrument good enough to go with Kathak all along? Or 
are we to pick specific instruments for special effects or occasions in dance? 

Here the answer is ready and easy. The Sarangi and the harmonium are 
always welcome to supply the Jahra provided the stringed instrument is not 
played in an unduly vigorous and staccato manner. Of the other additional 
instruments that often provide accompaniment to Kathak today, the Sarod 
may be used on occasions to lend some effects of depth; and the Sitar, 1 
believe, even through a simple bestirring of tarabs, is good for providing the 
semblance of a starry sparkle, and—through the use of shapely, rounded 
passages—to vivify thoughts of general cheer, or even of the swing and 
abandon of love where it runs its course unchecked, as also for projecting 
the articulate—that is, self-complete and internally distinct—character of 
the rhythmic numbers of Kathak taken generally. Quite a few little images, 
such as those of sprinkling colour and the sudden dawn of thoughts of love, 
also seem meant for the Sitar. But where the detail in question is a tender, 
yearning call YR nothing can be as good as the flute at the tar notes. 
Ordinarily, the tone of even a fairly good flute has an air of inwardness or 
transcendence; and, I suggest, it may be used purposely to wear that look of 
remoteness which distinguishes art from everyday life. : 

It is not however easy to coordinate many instruments mutually and with 
the dance. The larger their number the greater is the risk of ugly little 
patches of upset tuning, imperfect confluence, and sheer trespass (by 
accompanists) into ‘pieces’ that are not one’s own. The requisite overall 
neatness of a recital almost always suffers where accompaniment comprises 
too many instruments. A relative leanness is demanded in the music t 
permit dwelling on the details of the dance and to thereby help deeper 
attunement with it. o 


NOTES 


1. The basis of all that in thi i d to the Kathak Kendra 
at follows in this chapter is the paper I presented to Content’. But 


(New Delhi) Seminar of 1977 (March 10-12) on ‘Kathak and its Musical on 
some material in the present essay also relates to my other paper discussed on the 
Occasion, entitled," eal, oz, ame, safe — sah Js 5: 
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2. What I have in mind here is the attempt to work up the effect of a yearning call, that is, 
of a & or GR. 
3. Discussed in Chapter III of the forthcoming publication. 


4. That is, without ‘accompaniment’ in terms of singing or as music other than the 
Jahra—theka round. 


§. Except where the dancer had to perform with a view to pleasing rajas or nawabs. 


